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The Church and the Disorder of Society 


The work of Section III of the Assembly of the World Council at Amsterdam is of particular interest to 


readers of this SERVICE. 


Portions of the final report are presented here, with sidelights from the dis- 


cussions out of which it grew.' 


The background of the report of Section III of the 
Assembly, on “The Church and the Disorder of Society,” 
was furnished by the meeting of Preparatory Commission 
III which met at Woudschoten, Zeiss, Holland, just prior 
to the convening of the Assembly at Amsterdam. flere 
some of the major issues were brought into sharp focus 
in a widely representative group. 

We were informed that the absence of Russian Ortiw- 
dox representatives was related to the existence of this 
commission—and Section III of the Assembly—where 
the concern was with matters political and social, quite 
outside the area of the Russian Church's recognized re- 
sponsibility. 

It became apparent early that the communist issue was 
very prominent in the minds of church leaders in Europe 
and the East. We were told that Chinese youth are im- 
patient with “Christian slowness” ; and that young Hindus 
believe they find in communism a dynamic for brother- 
hood which they do not find in religion. They were re- 
ported to feel that while communism and socialism both 
have programs, communism evidences a dynamic faith. 

This faith was declared to be of the essence of the 
corruption in communism: it is a false “redemptive” pro- 
gram. The recent clash between Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner, both of whom were present, concerning com- 
munism as a “temptation” to the church, was reflected 
in the discussions. The latter vigorously opposed Barth's 
assertion that unlike nazism, communism confronted the 
church with no present temptation. A Dutch member 
offered this pungent comment: “Nazism was a temptation 
to the Christian Pharisee; communism is a temptation to 
the Christian Publican.” 

We were told that there were Christian elements in 
communism, and with equal emphasis assured that this 
was not true. 

There was illuminating discussion of “technics” in 
relation to human values, and a challenge was given to 
the assumption that the baleful effects of technology are 
inevitable in the modern industrial system. Dr. J. H. 
Oldham, an outstanding English ecumenical leader, had 
prepared the way for a new approach to technics in his 
chapter in Volume III of the preparatory papers on 


1 The editor was one of the consultants in Section III. 


“Technics and Civilization.” Among other passages are 
the following: 

“It is essential that we should not merely acknowledge 
intellectually but allow ourselves to feel the benefits which 
the machine has brought to humanity. If we fail to do 
this, the picture of technics which we form will be out of 
focus. The world of the machine is, at any rate, the world 
in which a large proportion of the members of the church 
have to live. It is a world in which many of them (in- 
cluding workers as well as managers and technicians) 
find it possible to live a human life in relations with other 
human beings that are on the whole healthy and satisfying. 
If this is true, as it unhappily is, only of some parts of the 
field, there is no decisive reason why with goodwill, intel- 
ligence and determination the opportunities should not be 
brought progressively within the reach of widening 
circles.” 

“The abuses which have been mentioned are due not 
to the machines themselves, but to the ambition, avarice, 
short-sightedness, lack of imagination and absence of a 
sense of social obligation in those who used them.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Oldham wrote: “The wide- 
spread belief that in an increase of knowledge and skill 
lies the chief hope of restoring order to society, is the most 
formidable rival faith which Christianity has to meet in 
the world today.” 


Section Il at Work 


The discussions in Section III at Amsterdam explored 
further the issues raised in the preparatory sessions. Again 
it was emphasized that in the East communism has a 
strong appeal to the people, and that Christianity is linked 
in popular thinking with capitalism. On the other hand 
it was reported that in India the communist appeal is less 
strong than formerly ; even the communists have to invoke 
Gandhi's name. 

An African delegate called for some utterance from the 
World Council concerning the color line in various parts 
of Africa—and in the United States. His warning that 
failure to pass judgment upon capitalism would be perilous 
drew applause. This happened also when an American 
delegate declared that communism in the United States 
owed its appeal to Negroes to the existence of segregation 
and discrimination. 
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The repeated insistence that the report contain a 
rigorous critique of capitalism was countered by an Amer- 
ican lay delegate who stressed the significance of work 
incentives in our present system and urged that the Chris- 
tian condemnation of capitalism should be confined to 
its traditional laissez-faire form, which, of course, has 
been very much modified in modern capitalist countries. 
(This counsel prevailed in the plenary session when the 
report of Section III was under consideration. ) 

From Indonesia came the complaint that the movement 
for freedom begun there three years ago went unrecog- 
nized by Britain, the United States and Holland but not 
by the communists. This meant “tragedy for the church.” 

From India came an eloquent warning that youth, in 
their desire to commit themselves to a cause, found more 
appeal in communism than in Christianity. “The Chris- 
tian message must be seen to cut across the economic sys- 
tem.” 

Again the distinction was made, in terms used by the 
late Archbishop Temple, between fascism as outright 
paganism and communism as a “Christian heresy.” 

An eminent Anglican bishop reported that there are 
a considerable number of Christian communists in Eng- 
land, where, he said, interest in politics is displacing in- 
terest in religion. 

An appeal was made by one of the American consultants 
for clarification of “freedom” as a Christian concept, so 
commonly confused with “liberty” in the vocabulary of 
conventional economic parlance. Freedom, he contended, 
is a higher concept than liberty as an individual right, and 
is attained only through adjustment of the claims of lib- 
erty and order. 

A recurring note was the significance of Christian 
vocation and the need for a Christian doctrine of work. 
This was related to the question raised earlier concerning 
the possibility of removing the curse of deadliness from 
mechanical processes and making work an end, not merely 
a means to an end. Much more than this was meant, 
however, for it was proposed to challenge the body of lay 
Christians to study their vocations as expressions of Chris- 
tian witness. 

There was the usual theological encounter with ref- 
erence to the divine and human “initiative,” and between 
the eschatological and the developmental conception of 
the Kingdom of God. Apparently, there has been little 
strictly theological rapprochement between American and 
continental thought since Oxford. What was conspicuous 
and impressive was the strong will to communicate and 


to achieve fellowship in spiritual life and in vigorous 
moral action. 


Excerpts from the Report 


“The world today is experiencing a social crisis of 
unparalleled proportions. The deepest root of that dis- 
order is the refusal of men to see and admit that their 
responsibility to God stands over and above their loyalty 
to any earthly community and their obedience to any 
worldly power.” 

“In the light of that Kingdom, with its judgment and 
mercy, Christians are conscious of the sins which corrupt 
human communities and institutions in every age, but they 
are also assured of the final victory over all sin and death 
through Christ.” We must “seek in every age to over- 
come the specific disorders which aggravate the perennial 
evil in human societies, and that we search out the means 
of securing their elimination or control. 

“Men are often disillusioned by finding that changes 


of particular systems do not bring unqualified good, but 
fresh evils. New temptations to greed and power arise 
even in systems more just than those they have replaced 
because sin is ever present in the human heart. Many, 
therefore, lapse into apathy, irresponsibility and despair, 
The Christian faith leaves no room for such despair, being 
based on the fact that the Kingdom of God is firmly estab- 
lished in Christ and will come by God’s act despite all 
human failure.” (As may be readily imagined this sen- 
tence was not satisfactory to everybody. ) 

“Two chief factors contribute to the crisis of our age, 
(ne of these is the vast concentrations of power—which 
are under capitalism mainly economic and under commu- 
nism both economic and political. In such conditions, 
social evil is manifest on the largest scale not only in the 
greed, pride and cruelty of persons and groups; but also 
in the momentum or inertia of huge organizations of men, 
which diminish their ability to act as moral and account- 
able beings.”’ 

*The second factor is that society, as a whole dominated 
as it is by technics, is likewise more controlled by a mo- 
mentum of its own than in previous periods. While it 
enables men the better to use nature, it has the possibilities 
of destruction, both through war and ‘through the un- 
dermining of the natural foundations of society in family, 
neighborhood and craft. It has collected men into great 
industrial cities and has deprived many societies of those 
forms of association in which men can grow most fully 
as persons. It has accentuated the tendency in men to 
waste God's gift to them in the soil and in other natural 
resources. 

“On the other hand, technical developments have re- 
lieved men and women of much drudgery and poverty, 
and are still capable of doing more. There is a limit to 
what they can do in this direction. Large parts of the 
world, however, are far from that limit. Justice demands 
that the inhabitants of Asia and Africa, for instance, 
should have the benefits of more machine production. 
They may learn to avoid the mechanization of life and the 
other dangers of an unbalanced economy which impair the 
social health of the older industrial peoples. Technical 
progress also provides channels of communication and in- 
terdependence which can be aids to fellowship, though 
closer contact may also produce friction. 

“There is no inescapable necessity for society to suc- 
cumb to undirected developments of technology, and the 
Christian Church has an urgent responsibilty today to 
help men to achieve fuller personal life within the tech- 
nical society. 

“In doing so the churches should not forget to what 
extent they themselves have contributed to the very evils 
which they are tempted to blame wholly on the seculariza- 
tion of society. While they have raised up many Christians 
who have taken the lead in movements of reform, and 
while many of them have come to see in a fresh way the 
relevance of their faith to the problems of society, and the 
imperative obligations thus laid upon them, they share 
responsibility for the contemporary disorder. Our churches 
have often given religious sanction to the special privileges 
of dominant classes, races and political groups, and so 
they have been obstacles to changes necessary in the in- 
terests of social justice and political freedom. They have 
often concentrated on a purely spiritual or other-worldly 
or individualistic interpretction of their message and 
their responsibility. They have often failed to under- 
stand the forces which have shaped society around them, 
and so they have been unprepared to deal creatively with 
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new problems as they have arisen in technical civilization ; 
they have often neglected the effects of industrialization 
on agricultural communities.” 

“The church cannot resolve the debate between those 
who feel that the primary solution is to socialize the means 
of production, and those who fear that such a course will 
merely lead to new and inordinate combinations of politi- 
cal and economic power, culminating finally in an omni- 
competent state. In the light of the Christian understand- 
ing of man we must, however, say to the advocates of 
socialization that the institution of property is not the root 
of the corruption of human nature. We must equally say 
to the defenders of existing property relations that owner- 
ship is not an unconditional right; it must, therefore, be 
preserved, curtailed or distributed in accordance with the 
requirements of justice. 

“On the one hand we must vindicate the supremacy of 
persons over purely technical considerations by subordina- 
ting all economic processes and cherished rights to the 
needs of the community as a whole. On the other hand, 
we must preserve the possibility of a satisfying life for 
‘little men in big societies. We must prevent abuse of 
authority and keep open as wide a sphere as possible 
in which men can have direct and responsible relations 
with each other as persons.” 

“To achieve religious, cultural, economic, social and 
other ends it is of vital importance that society should 
have a rich variety of smaller forms of community, in 
local government, within industrial organizations, includ- 
ing trade unions, through the development of public 
corporations, and through voluntary associations. By 
such means it is possible to prevent an undue centraliza- 
tion of power in modern technically organized communi- 
ties, and thus escape the perils of tyranny while avoiding 
the dangers of anarchy.” 

Specifically condemned are: 

“(a) Any attempt to limit the freedom of the church 
to witness to its Lord and His design for mankind and 
any attempt to impair the freedom of men to obey God 
and to act according to conscience, for those freedoms are 
implied in man’s responsibility before God ; 

“(b) Any denial to man of an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the shaping of society, for this is a duty implied 
in man’s responsibility towards his neighbor ; 

“(c) Any attempt to prevent men from learning and 
spreading the truth.” 

“Christians should ask why communism in its modern 
totalitarian form makes so strong an appeal to great masses 
of people in many parts of the world. They should recog- 
nize the hand of God in the revolt of multitudes against 
injustice that gives communism much of its strength. They 
should seek to recapture for the church the original Chris- 
tian solidarity with the world’s distressed people, not to 
curb their aspirations towards justice, but, on the con- 
trary, to go beyond them and direct them towards the 
only road which does not lead to a blank wall, obedience 
to God’s will and His justice. Christians should realize 
that for many, especially for many young men and women, 
communism seems to stand for a vision of human equality 
and universal brotherhood for which they were prepared 
by Christian influences. Christians who are beneficiaries 
of capitalism should try to see the world as it appears to 
many who know themselves excluded from its privileges 
and who see in communism a means of deliverance from 
poverty and insecurity. All should understand that the 
proclamation of racial equality by communists and their 
support of the cause of colonial peoples makes a strong 
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appeal to the populations of Asia and Africa and to racial 
minorities elsewhere. It is a great human tragedy that so 
much that is good in the motives and aspirations of many 
communists and of those whose sympathies they win has 
been transformed into a force that engenders new forms 
of injustice and oppression, and that what is true in com- 
munist criticism should be used to give convincing power 
to untrustworthy propaganda. 

“Christians should recognize with contrition that many 
churches are involved in the forms of economic injustice 
and racial discrimination which have created the conditions 
favorable to the growth of communism, and that the 
atheism and the anti-religious teaching of communism 
are in part a reaction to the chequered record of a pro- 
fessedly Christian society. It is one of the most fateful 
facts in modern history that often the working classes, 
including tenant farmers, came to believe that the churches 
were against them or indifferent to their plight. Chris- 
tians should realize that the church has often failed to 
offer to its youth the appeal that can evoke a disciplined, 
purposeful and sacrificial response, and that in this re- 
spect, communism has for many filled a moral and psy- 
chological vacuum. 

“The points of conflict between Christianity and the 
atheistic Marxian communism of our day are as follows: 
(1) the communist promise of what amounts to a com- 
plete redemption of man in history; (2) the belief that 
a particular class by virtue of its role as the bearer of a 
new order is free from the sins and ambiguities that Chris- 
tians believe to be characteristic of all human existence ; 
(3) the materialistic and deterministic teachings, however 
they may be qualified, that are incompatible with belief 
in God and with the Christian view of man as a person, 
made in God's image and responsible to Him; (4) the 
ruthless methods of communists in dealing with their op- 
ponents ; (5) the demand of the party on its members for 
an exclusive and unqualified loyalty which belongs only 
to God, and the coercive policies of communist dictator- 
ship in controlling every aspect of life.” 

“The church should make clear that there are conflicts 
between Christianity and capitalism. The developments 
of capitalism vary from country to country and often the 
exploitation of the workers that was characteristic of 
early capitalism has been corrected in considerable meas- 
ure by the influence of trade unions, social legislation and 
responsible management. But (1) capitalism tends to 
subordinate what should be the primary task of any 
economy—the meeting of human needs—to the economic 
advantages of those who have most power over its in- 
stitutions. (2) It tends to produce serious inequalities. 
(3) It has developed a practical form of materialism in 
western nations in spite of their Christian background, 
for it has placed the greatest emphasis upon success in 
making money. (4) It has also kept the people of capital- 
ist countries subject to a kind of fate which has taken the 
form of such social catastrophes as mass unemployment. 

“The Christian churches should reject the ideologies of 
both communism and laissez-faire capitalism, and should 
seek to draw men away from the false assumption that 
these extremes are the only alternatives. Each has made 
promises which it could not redeem. Communist ideology 
puts the emphasis upon economic justice, and promises 
that freedom will come automatically after the completion 
of the revolution. Capitalism puts the emphasis upon 
freedom, and promises that justice will follow as a by- 
product of free enterprise; that, too, is an ideology which 
has been proved false. It is the responsibility of Chris 
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tians to seek new creative solutions which never allow 
either justice or freedom to destroy the other.” 

“One problem is raised by the existence in several coun- 
tries of Christian political parties. The church as such 
should not be identified with any political party, and it 
must not act as though it were itself a political party. In 
general, the formation of such parties is hazardous because 
they easily confuse Christianity with the inherent com- 
promises of politics. They may cut Christians off from 
the other parties which need the leaven of Christianity, 
and they may consolidate all who do not share the political 
principles of the Christian party not only against that 
party but against Christianity itself. Nevertheless, it may 
still be desirable in some situations for Christians to or- 
ganize themselves into a political party for specific ob- 
jectives, so long as they do not claim that it is the only 
possible expression of Christian loyalty in the situation. 

“But the social influence of the church must come pri- 
marily from its influence upon its members through con- 
stant teaching and preaching of Christian truth in ways 
that illuminate the historical conditions in which men 
live and the problems which they face. The church can 
be most effective in society as it inspires its members to 
ask in a new way what their Christian responsibility is 
whenever they vote or discharge the duties of public office, 
whenever they influence public opinion, whenever they 
make decisions as employers or as workers or in any other 
vocation to which they may be called.” 

In conclusion, “There is a great discrepancy between 
all that has been said here and the possibility of action 
in many parts of the world. Obedience to God will be 
possible under all external circumstances, and no one need 
despair when conditions restrict greatly the area of re- 
sponsible action. The responsible society of which we 
have spoken represents, however, the goal for which the 
churches in all lands must work, to the glory of the one 
God and Father of all, and looking for the dav of God and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” eS 


A Labor Union Message to Amsterdam 


- The International Federation of Evangelical Workers 
Associations presented in pamphlet form a Message to 
the World Council Assembly dealing with the Christian 
vocation and the trade union movement. Excerpts from 
the Message follow: 

“The first Assembly of the Ecumenical Council of 
Churches was convened at a moment of world’s history 
filled with tensions and threats of a most terrible charac- 
ter. 

“Quite often in history, the churches ran the risk of 

sinking back in a deadly rest, when everything in the 
world seemed to surround the peoples and the churches 
with safety and peace. And they were aroused to new 
life and activity, yea to new faith, in days of threatening 
danger.” 
_ “Do the churches also fully realize—and we should like 
fo put this question to all those attending the Amsterdam 
Conference—that this battle in its most violent character 
is being waged in the social field? Do they realize that 
the big masses of workers have turned their backs upon 
the church... ? 

“They have lost their way as creatures of God, not to 
speak of children of God. A cold and barren materialism 
has got hold of the masses of workers. And in our opinion 
if is most urgent that the churches do their utmost to 
show the workers their real and eternal destiny, as well 
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as the only way to reach it, Jesus Christ, in such a man- 
ner as cannot be misunderstood.” 

“There is no denying that modern capitalism, as is 
clearly set forth in many publications of prominent 
writers, has enormously added to the wealth of the peoples, 
... From a material point of view we may therefore praise 
the capitalistic system, which succeeded in creating much 
more prosperity for the world.” 

“But there is a reverse to the medal. The well-known 
economist John Stuart Mill wrote in his book Principles 
of Economy (page 76) ‘It is found, that the productive 
power of labor is increased by carrying the separation 
further and further, by breaking down more and more 
every process of industry into parts, so that each laborer 
shall confine himself to an ever smaller number of simple 
operations.’ 

“The same writer gives examples of the consequences 
of this division of labor, viz., the bondage of the worker 
to a special trade or even to one mechanically performed 
function.” 

“In the second half of last century the eyes were opened 
for the consequences of the development, or rather, the 
workers themselves, feeling the weight of their bad work- 
ing-conditions, started to organize under severe resistance 
of the employers. 

“And the church kept silent. 

“In those days the socialist movement came with new 
ideas. The class-struggle would bring ‘socialism,’ viz., a 
classless society, happiness and prosperity for the workers. 
The employers would have to disappear and the workers 
would take their places. There was a cry for righteous- 
ness and happiness in the socialist movement, and the 
workers were inspired by new hope. 

“But the churches kept silent. 

“The propaganda for Marxian socialism based itself 
upon materialistic principles, and was accompanied by 
an action to leave the churches. .. . 

“But the churches kept silent. 

“They did not find the word which would have made 
the workers feel that their misery was any concern of the 
churches and that only the Word of God has the solution 
of the social problems.” 

“The present situation is, that in the existing labor 
movements all over the world there is but one ideal vivid, 
viz., materialism, personified in Russian communism, And 
though millions of workers still shrink from its conse- 
quences they are irresistibly drawn to communism for 
lack of any other ideal. 

“We see the workers all over the world, disrupted 
from their church, as a multitude without a shepherd, 
and we hear the voice of Jesus Christ to his disciples: 
‘Give ye them to eat.’ ” 

“The Christian workers, not receiving any guidance 
from their church, failed to oppose the materialistic trend 
in trade-union activity. ... 

“Thank God, in a few countries there were Christian 
workers who recollected that there is a Christian voca- 
tion for social life. In Denmark, Switzerland, in the 
Netherlands and in the United States of America Chris- 
tian trade-unions were founded. Independent from each 
other, each of these movements built up a trade-union 
movement, though along different lines. ... In spite of the 
resistance on the part of the existing movements, which 
used all kinds of coercion to subdue these endeavors, they 
stood their ground and proclaimed that the social problems 
can only be solved by closely observing the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 
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